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Recent 


The  conclusions  drawn  by  these  four 
artists  reflect  a  broad  variety,  rather 
than  a  similarity,  of  art's  current  inten- 
tions. Roni  Horn  and  Charles  Ray,  like 
many  of  their  peers,  are  beholden  to  the 
art  of  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s, 
but  have  radically  redirected  its  tenets; 
Jim  Shaw  refines  the  pulp  mined  from 
popular  culture  into  delirious  gems 
of  narrative;  and  Michael  Tetherow 
undermines  and  reconfigures  the  for- 
mal purity  of  stain  painting  with  the 
impurities  of  metaphor  and  figuration. 


The  extremely  reductive  form  and  the 
insistent  physicality  so  crucial  to  Mini- 
mal art  inform  Horn's  drawing  and 
sculpture;  but  she  turns  the  material 
dominance  and  singular  objectness  so 
typical  of  Minimalism  into  an  incom- 
mensurable multiplicity.  Not  unique 
oneness  but  rather  a  series  of  relation- 
ships comprise  the  unity  of  her  work.  In 
her  drawings,  the  gestural  accumulation 
of  pigment  into  a  radiantly  sensual  mass 
configures  a  shape  not  dependent  upon 
conventionally  drawn  line  and  edge  but 
upon  its  relationship  to  topographic 
changes  wrought  on  its  paper  support. 
The  paper  is  cut  up  (usually  on  diagonal 
axes),  restructured,  then  squared  off,  so 
that  the  changes  in  surface  topography 
impinge  on  and  change  the  shape  of  the 
mass  of  the  drawn.  This  undermining 
of  closure  and  uniqueness  is  heightened 
in  Horn's  recent  Double  drawings,  in 


Drawing 


which  two  originally  identical  configu- 
rations arc  hung  separately  on  the  wall. 
Now  redundancy  furtherdestabili7.es 
oneness,  calling  upon  the  viewer  to 
construct  a  unity  of  experience  out 
of  the  relational  panoply  of  sensuous 
perception. 

C  harles  Ray,  like  Horn,  insists  on  the 
virtual  thereness  of  his  medium  and 
derives  his  forms  from  Minimalism;  but 
he  merges  them  with  concerns  more 
closely  related  to  Performance  art  of  the 
1970s.  The  anonymous,  monadic  cube, 
so  ubiquitous  in  the  1960s,  is  trans- 
formed into  a  container  that  becomes 
an  event  taking  place  in  an  unsettling 
theater  of  perfect  banality.  The  ink  in 
his  Ink  Drawing  becomes  a  potentially 
disastrous  presence.  Ink  is  presented  not 
as  mark  maker  but  as  a  material,  liquid 
mass  and  volume  of  lustrous  blackness. 
Contained  within  a  frame  of  two  sheets 
of  glass,  the  ink  is  made  to  fill  half  of 
the  frame;  it  is  poured"  in  through  a  plas- 
tic tube  that  is  then  embedded  in  the 
wall.  The  frame  forms  and  becomes  the 
drawing;  it  does  not  passively  contain 
the  drawing  but  viscerally  restrains  it 
from  turning  into  a  hysterical  accident. 
The  medium  is  the  message,  is  the  men- 
ace. The  stable,  relentless  ordinariness 
initially  perceived  becomes  a  precarious 
and  disturbing  presence  simultaneously 
inciting  attraction  and  repulsion. 

W  ith  his  surrogate  character,  Billy, 
Jim  Shaw  updates  the  brilliant,  literary 
slapstick  of  Laurence  Sterne's  Tristram 
Shandy  into  the  cacophony  of  media 
madness.  From  his  birth  in  the  1950s  to 
his  rebirth  in  the  1970s,  Billy's  squeamish, 


sometimes  earth-shattering,  trials 
and  tribulations,  from  childhood  to 
adolescence  to  early  adulthood,  arc 
depicted  with  an  astounding  variety 
of  popular,  period  imagery  in  related 
styles — including  comic  books,  news- 
papers, debased  religious  artifacts, 
movie  posters,  rock  and  roll  psyche- 
delia, television  cartoons,  magazine 
covers,  high  school  yearbooks,  and  a 
variety  of  art  (Edvard  Munch,  Rene 
Magritte,  Frank  Stella,  et  al.).  Personal 
narrative  and  popular,  cultural  histor\ 
are  mixed  and  matched  with  surreal 
humor  and  facility.  The  pop-apocalypse 
propelled  by  Shaw's  encyclopedic  con- 
noisseurship  of  pulp  is  at  once  cool, 
funny,  and  remarkably  compelling.  The 
complexity  of  his  narrative  and  iconog- 
raphy are  singular  in  contemporary  art. 
With  the  exception  of  his  videotapes,  all 
of  Shaw's  Bosch-like  tales  and  parables 
unfold  in  a  1-  x  1  4-inch  format.  The 
small  selection  of  drawings  presented 
here  implies  far  more  unity  than  is 
Shaw's  wont. 

Michael  Tetherovv's  drawings  combine 
the  actual  forces  of  nature  with  a  vari- 
ety of  handmade  marks  explicitly  or 
implicitly  redolent  of  nature.  Starting 
out  in  the  late  1960s  by  urging  the  paint 
into  an  overallness  of  viscous  liquidity 
that  became  and  declared  the  process  of 
making,  Tetherow  increasingly  enjoined 
his  medium  into  metaphor.  His  work 
now  looks  back  to  the  associative 
imagery  that  accompanied  Surrealist 
automatism,  but  through  the  lenses  of 
the  more  v  igorous  painterly  automatism 
of  Abstract  F'xpressionism  and  stain 


Roni  Horn 


painting.  Working  outdoors,  he  pours 
and  splashes  thinned  paint  onto  paper 
(or  canvas)  and  sets  it  out  to  ferment 
and  dry  in  nature — hoping  for  "magical 
accidents"  that  might  as  likely  be  per- 
formed by  humidity  as  by  a  turtle's 
tracks.  The  marks  of  more  discrete, 
linear,  gestural  spontaneity  precede 
and  succeed  the  pours;  and  rendered 
imagery  of  bees  and/or  eyes  is  drawn 
out  of  and  into  the  diaphanous  veils  of 
chance.  Mildewlike,  floreate  mists  and 
more  willful  depiction  intertwine  to 
make  paint  and  nature  meditative  meta- 
phors for  each  other.  The  referentiality 
that  formalism  sought  to  purge  from 
art  has  been  reinstated;  a  referentiality 
dependent  upon  the  medium  and  meth- 
ods of  its  making. 

Horn's  drawing  focuses  an  intense  and 
compressed  physicality  that  cannot  be 
measured;  Ray's  drawing  turns  into  a 
psychologically  and  formally  disorient- 
ing event;  Shaw's  chameleon  virtuosity 
charts  new  possibilities  for  narrative; 
and  Tetherow  suffuses  the  forces  of 
making  with  the  forces  of  nature.  These 
four  artists  are  only  related  in  their  abil- 
ity to  make  their  intentions  so  visually 
coherent  and  forceful. 

Klaus  Kertess 

Adjunct  Curator,  Drawings 


Roni  Horn  was  born  in  1955  in  New 
York.  She  studied  at  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  Providence  (B.F.A., 
1975);  ar,d  Yale  University,  New  Haven 
(M.F.A.,  1978).  She  lives  and  works  in 
New  York. 

Double  2.i}A  and  z.i}B,  1989 
Powdered  pigment  and  varnish  on 
paper,  two  parts,  ziV^x  31  Vz  inches  each 
Paula  Cooper  Gallery,  New  York 

The  XXXI,  1989 

Powdered  pigment  and  varnish  on 
paper,  Z1V4  x  23  Va  inches 
Paula  Cooper  Gallery,  New  York 

The  XXXVI,  1989 
Powdered  pigment  and  varnish  on 
paper,  i8y4x  z^3A  inches 
Paula  Cooper  Gallery,  New  York 


Charles  Ray 

Charles  Ray  was  born  in  1953  m 
Chicago.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City  (B.F.A.,  1975);  ar>d  tr»e 
Mason  Gross  School  of  Art,  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
(M.F.A.,  1979).  He  lives  and  works  in 
Los  Angeles. 


Ink  Drawing,  1988 

Ink,  glass,  and  metal  frame  with  plastic 
tube,  50  Vz  x  43  inches 
Courtesy  of  the  artist  and  Feature, 
New  York 


Jim  Shaw 


Jim  Shaw  was  born  in  1952  in  Midland, 
Michigan.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor  (B.F.A.,  1974); 
and  the  California  Institute  of  the  Arts, 
Valencia  (M.F.A.,  1978).  He  lives  and 
works  in  Los  Angeles. 

Untitled,  1984 

Ink  and  prisma  on  paper,  11x14  inches 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  of 
Linda  Cathcart  Gallery,  Santa  Monica 

Untitled,  1985 

Ink  and  prisma  on  paper,  14x11  inches 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  of 
Linda  Cathcart  Gallery,  Santa  Monica 

Billy's  Secret  Draiving,  1986 
Graphite  on  rag  board,  17x14  inches 
Collection  of  John  Hughes 

Girls  in  Billy's  Class  #  1 ,  1986 
Graphite  on  paper,  17x14  inches 
Collection  of  Heide  Perlman 

Girls  m  Billy's  Class  #2,  1986 
Graphite  on  paper,  17  x  14  inches 
Collection  of  Lawrence  M.  Kauvar 

Girls  in  Billy's  Class  #3,  1986 
Graphite  on  paper,  17x14  inches 
Collection  of  Brian  Leatart 

Chapter  2  Frontispiece,  1986-88 
Gouache  on  paper,  17x14  inches 
Collection  of  Hudson 

Chapter  ?  Frontispiece,  1986-88 
Gouache  on  rag  board,  17x14  inches 
Collection  of  Emily  Leland  Todd 

Chapter  4  Frontispiece,  1986-88 
Gouache  on  paper,  17x14  inches 
Collection  of  Dennis  Cooper  and 
Mark  Fwert 


Girls  in  Billy's  Class  #5,  1988 
Graphite  on  paper,  i~\  [4  inches 
C  bllection  oi  I  leide  Perlman 

Girls  in  Billy's  Class  #4/Billy's 
Self-Portrait  #4,  1989 
Graphite  on  paper,  1-  \  14  inches 
C  ollection  of  Paul  Anderson 

Objects  of  Desire,  1989 
Graphite  on  paper,  17x14  inches 
Collection  of  Margaret  Nielsen  and 
Dr.  Stan  Josephs 


Michael  Tetherow 


Michael  Tetherow  was  born  in  1942  in 
Tacoma,  Washington.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Puget  Sound,  Washington 
(1961-63);  the  Otis  Art  Institute,  Los 
Angeles  (1961-64);  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Art  Institute  (B.F.A.,  1968).  He 
lives  and  works  in  New  York. 


This  exhibition  is  sponsored  by  the 
Lobby  Gallery  Associates 


Forest  Dwellers:  Bee  Series  #41,  1989 
Acrylic  and  ink  on  paper,         x  18  inches 
Jason  McCoy  Gallery,  New  York 

Forest  Dwellers:  Bee  Series  #44,  1989 
Acrylic  and  ink  on  paper,  18  x  20  inches 
Jason  McCoy  Gallery,  New  York 

Forest  Dwellers:  Bee  Series  #47,  1989 
Acrylic  and  ink  on  paper,  18  x  20  inches 
Jason  McCoy  Gallery,  New  York 

Forest  Dwellers:  Bee  Series  #48,  1989 
Acrylic  and  ink  on  paper,  18  x  20  inches 
Jason  McCoy  Gallery,  New  York 

Forest  Dwellers:  Bee  Series ;'# 51,  1989 
Acrylic  and  ink  on  paper,  18  x  i97/s  inches 
Jason  McCoy  Gallery,  New  York 

Forest  Dwellers:  Bee  Series  #56,  1989 
Acrylic  and  ink  on  paper,  18  x  23  Va  inches 
Jason  McCoy  Gallery,  New  York 

Forest  Dwellers:  Bee  Series  #59,  1989 
Acrylic  and  ink  on  paper,  18  x  23  V4  inches 
Jason  McCoy  Gallery,  New  York 

Forest  Dwellers:  Bee  Series  #60,  1989 
Acrylic  and  ink  on  paper,  233A  x  18  inches 
Jason  McCoy  Gallery,  New  York 


Photographs  by  D.  James  Dee  (Horn), 
Zindman/Fremont  (Tetherow). 
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